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balance of trade, made no change in a tariff system that imposed a heavy burden on consumers.
The brisk pace of industrialization, the concentration of production, and the expansion of the banking system and of foreign trade should not obscure the fact that on the eve of the First World War Russia remained a predominantly agricultural country. In 1913 the number of wage-earners engaged in industry, commerce, transportation, and other allied pursuits of a non-agricultural nature did not exceed 9 million, or approximately one-seventeenth of the total population.15 Russian capitalism, so diligently fostered by Witte and nurtured by foreign investors, was still but a precocious infant.
THE SCHOOLS
The changes wrought in the two decades preceding World War I in the field of cultural endeavor were no less striking than those noted in the sphere of economics. The most important among them, perhaps, were the modernization and expansion of the school system, the creation of a vigorous and independent press, and the appearance of a host of new movements in literature and in the arts.
The universities, in spite of the autonomy granted to them more or less by accident in the midst of the revolutionary storm of 1905, made little progress towards real self-government. The "provisional rules" of August 27, 1905, restored the right of academic corporations to choose their executive officers and to fill professorial vacancies by election; but, while they relaxed the strict discipline formerly applied to the student body, they did not repeal the university charter of 1884.
15Zagorsky, op. tit., p. 13. S. N. Prokopovich, in an essay published in 1918, advanced the opinion that in 1913 industry accounted for 25 per cent of Russia's national income. Investigations of national income are full of hazards, and Prokopovich Ts study was avowedly a pioneer effort. His estimate would seem to be far too high.
No reliable information is available on small artisans in urban areas and on peasants engaged in handicraft (cottage industry). Before World War I the number of the former was tentatively put at 1.2 million, while estimates of the number of the latter varied within a surprisingly wide range, from 750,000 to as much as 1? million. It is a moot question whether cottage industries (wood-working, furniture making, weaving, and the manufacturing of metal wares, sheepskin coats, felt boots, etc,) were as a rule subsidiary to farming or rather tended to become the craftsmen's principal occupation, as would seem more likely. The earnings of the peasant craftsmen were known to be low. An investigation of cottage industries in the province of Yaroslavl in 1904, regarded as representative of the conditions prevailing over a large section of the country, brought out that weekly earnings of 15 rubles were common, while 3 rubles per week was rated as 'Very good/'